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is reminded by the matter in hand of a hundred things he
will, unless he has great self-control, load his pages with
metaphor and simile. There is a great difference between
the magniloquence of the Jacobean writers, who were
intoxicated with the new wealth that had lately been
brought into the language, and the turgidity of Gibbon
and Dr Johnson, who were the victims of bad theories.
I can read every word that Dr Johnson^ wrote with
delight, for he had good sense, charm and wit. No one
could have written better if he had not wilfully set himself
to write in the grand style. He knew good English \vhen
he s&w it. No critic has praised Dryden's prose more
aptly. He said of him that he appeared to have no art
other than that of expressing with clearness what he
thought with vigour. And one of his Lives he finished
with the words : e Whoever wishes to attain an English
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten-
~ tatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of
AdcTison.' But when he himself sat down to write it was
with a very different aim. He mistook the orotund for
the dignified. He had not the good breeding to see
that simplicity and naturalness are the truest mark of
distinction..'

For to write good prose is an affair of good manners.
It is, unlike verse, a civil art. Poetry is baroque.
Baroque isjtra^c,massiye and mystical." ItJs__elementaL
It demands ckg^andlnsight I cannot but feel that the
prose writers ortKe "BaroquFperiod, the authors of King
James's Bible, Sir Thomas Browne, GlarLville, were poets
who had lost th^ir way. > Prose is a.roco&'^gtft. It needs
taste rather than power, decorum rather than inspiration
^nd vigour rather than grandeur. Form for the poet is
the j>it and the bridle without which (unless you are an
acrobat) you cannot ride your horse ; but for the writer of